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G. M. TREVELYAN 

G UOUGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN 15 tllC hcif of a great 

traaition. His grcat-imclc was Ltird Macauby who 
with Gibbon, is die chief glory of English historical 
writing ; his fadier, Sir George Otto Trevelyan, was also a 
historian of great distinction, a most imporunt figure in the 

development of Anglo- Anierican undersundmg . for Ins 

that G. M. Trevelyan has a high sense of the duty of a Im- 
tori-in. For him die writing of history, like die writing o 
poetry, is but a part of English culture, a culture not hunted 
w dK few but available to all men so that it might deepen 
their imdcrstandmg. History, dien. tor him, has a literary 
and nional purpose. His uiheriunce made tins acutude clear 
enough to himself but it required an obstinate courage to 
maintain it. for die view was no longer fashionable amongst 
academic historians. They preferred to treat history as a 
science ; to concentrate on evidence, tecluiiques. st.itistics. 
and if the pubhc found die results unreadable that did not 
matter, for history was a spcci.alizcd study by professionals 
for professionals. In the face of such opposition Trevelyan 
had to defme. and defend, liis atutude, and this he did in lus 
volumes of essays, Clio: a Muse (1913). ^^d 4 m Aulob,^ 
araphy and other Essays (i 949 )- anyone wishing to study 

the vvhole of Trevclvan’s works, these books should come 
first and be followed by the Memoir of his father (1932). the 
book on Meredith (191:^) die Life of Grey ofFalloJon 1937 ). 
and the dehghtful httle lustory of Trinity College (1943). 
for these make clear his personal inheritance, the background 
of tradition which fed diat rare poetic imagmauou, perliaps 

his greatest gift. 

I 

In his Autobiography, written m the evening of his life, he 
writes : 

More generally, I take delight ui libtorv. even ics mosi 
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prosaic details, because they become poetical as they recede into 
the past. The poetry of history lies in the quasi-miraculous fact 
diat once, on this earth, once, on this familiar spot of ground, 
walked other men and women, as actual as we are today, tliink- 
ing their own tlioughts, swayed by their own passions, but now 
all gone, one generation vanishing after another, gone as utterly 
as we ourselves shall shortly be gone like ghosts at cock-crow. 

He made the same moving aflSrmation when he became 
Regius Professor of Modem History at Cambridge in 
1926 : 

The appeal of history to us aU is in the last analysis poetic. 
But the poetry of history does not consist of imagination 
roaming at large, but of imagination pursuing the fact and 
fastening upon it. That which compels the historian to * scorn 
delights and Uve laborious days ’ is the ardour of his own 
curiosity to know what really happened long ago in that land of 
mystery which we call the past. To peer into that magic mirror 
and sec fresh figures there every day is a burning desire that 
consumes and satisfies him all his hfe, that carries him each 
morning, eager as a lover, to the library and the muniment 
room. It haunts him like a passion of almost terrible potency, 
because it is poetic. The dead were and arc not. Their place 
knows them no more and is ours to-day. Yet they were once as 
real as we, and we shall tomorrow be shadows like them. 

There is one beautiful example of ‘ imagination pursuing 
the fact and fastening upon it ’ in his own early work, Clio : 
a Muse^ which illustrates how much his poetic imagination, 
blended with such wide ranging human sympathy, is stirred 
by the visible memorials of a past time. 

The garden front of St. John’s, Oxford, is beautiful to every¬ 
one ; but for the lover of history its outward chami is blent 
with the intimate feelings of his own mind, with images of th< 
same College as it was during the great Civil War. Given ovci 
to the use of a Court where days of royalty were numbered, iu 
walks and quadrangles were filled, as the end came near, with 
men and women learning to accept sorrow as their lot through 
life, the ambitious abandoning hope of power, the w^ealth^ 
hardening themselves to embrace poverty, those who lovec 
England prepared to sail for foreign shores, and lovers to b< 

1 r rr^l .1 . .11. J .1... - ..-L 
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hopeless evenings fell, listening, at tlic end of all, while die siege 
guns broke die silence with ominous iteration Behind the can¬ 
non on diosc low liills to northward were ranked die inexorable 
men who came to lay dieir hands on aU dus ^auty, hoping to 
change it to strcngdi and sterner virtue . . The sound of die 

Roundlicad cannon has long ago dted away but siiU die 
silence of die garden is heavy with unalterable fate, broodmg 

over besiegers and besieged. ... 

Tills has an incomparable beauty of tone : having read 
such words as these, who could doubt that here was a great 
ardst at work ; at work in a medium, the writing of lustory, 
in wliich scholars have been plentiful and ardsts rare. But 
why did Trevelyan choose to use his gifts of imagination m 
history rather than in poetry ? The answer to dns question 
is manifold, but one overwhelming reason cries aloud in the 
three quotations given above, that is his preoccupation with 
Time Many ardsts—Wordsworth and Proust immediately 
spring to mind—have been deeply moved, one might almost 
say that their art has been controUed. by the sense of the os* 
involved in the nature of Time. But nowhere more th^ 
in the study of history is the ardst so acutely aware ot the 
tragedy of man caught inexorably in the tempora world ot 
flesh. Each historical fact is impUcit with our doom ; as 
the long story of man’s achievement is our one straw ot 
hope. And this is made keener for a historian unable to 
accept the fact of personal immortaUty, as he looks back oyer 
the countless lives, as numberless as the sands of the sea, that 
go to make our story. Those wide Border lands in whic 
Trevelyan grew to manhood—there were the lasting 
physical memorials of unknov^i men which haunted liim 
with their sense of destiny—the walls and forts ot the 
Romans, the viUages of Saxon and of Dane, the ruined 
abbeys and peel-towers, the battlefields with their tor- 
(Totten dead ; these to Trevelyan arc what the lakes and the 
woods and the trees were to Wordsworth, the symbols or 

man’s tragedy and hope.' 

The circumstances of Trevelyan’s life have done much tc 

I cf. Trevelyan’s essay ‘ The Middle Marches ’ in Clio : a Muse (1913)- 
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strengthen this feeling for the passing of time iust as the 

tipper middle class. His father's fimily could trace tMk 
Mcestry back through the centuries, from Northumberland 
“ Somerset from Somerset to Cornwall, a 1007^0 of 
typical Enghsh gentry, never of national distincdon but 

grandlathet, a successful Indian civil servant, Lriied 
Macaulay s sister who introduced the atmosphere of rnhSe 

and society Trevelyan s father knew intimately the great 

fcfeuttdl “°T -”<= he*;™ 

accepted as a member of aristocratic society.^ His marriao-e 

with Caroline Phihps. the daughter of a ManchesteJ me?! 
chant, firee-trader. Umtarian, friend of Cobden and of Glad- 

th? hberahsm and 

e imddle class And so Trevelyan grew up amidst all that 

was best m the late Victorian woHd ?f art L pohricT Im- 
bibing Its hberahsm, its free-thinking, and its culture to 

m hk I.T responsive. The background 

which his father mherited in 1886. Here, he was able to 

savour that stable, Enghsh country-hfc which had endured 
tor centunes. 

Time has not been kind to this early world of Trevelyan’s. 
Of the great houses in which he hved as a boy, Welcombe 
^ mother s house near Stratford-on-Avon, is a British 
Railways Hotel and Wallmgton in Northumberland has 
been given to the National Trust, of which he himself has 
een an ardent supporter and a munificent benefactor. For 
e Trust has helped to preserve many of the great houses of 
England and much of the loveliness of the wilder countryside 

' stress in liis admirable memoir of 

Ills father, 5 ir C.eor<^e Otto Treirlyan: A Memoir (1932). 
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of cUtf aiid fcU which have meant so much to him. But 
far more has been lost, and now tlie pace has accelerated ; in 
another veneration tlie civilization which Trevelyan knew 
as a yotmg man will have passed and then his occasm.ial 
works, his essays, memoirs, and the biographies of his triends 
will not only help readers to understand his own works but 
also have great value as historical documents m their oi^ 
right. Yet one camiot doubt that the passing ot this world, 
of wliich he is mteiisely aware, has given a keener edge to his 
preoccupations with history, particularly with those aspec^ 
of nineteenth century English liistory wliich are Imked with 

his owii and liis parents past. 

Trevelyan’s education was tlie same as any rich young 

man of his day ; preparatory school in BerksWre, Harrow 
and then Trinity College, Cambridge, but of course with 
him it was more formative. His interest in history had 
developed very early, particularly ui military liistory. At 
Harrow he was exceptionally fortunate in his history mas¬ 
ters Robert Somervell and George Townsend Warner. 
SomerveU had a rare gift of teaching boys to write well and 
Townsend Warner was a scholar of distmction.* As a 
freshman at Cambridge he fell under the spell of Maitland, 
the great EngHsh medieval and legal historian, of Cumiing- 
ham who was founding the study of econonuc history, and 
of Lord Acton, the greatest Cathohe historian of modem 
times, whose learning and wisdom were unrivalled. But 
he fell foul of Seeley, Acton’s predecessor in the Regius 
Chair of History ; Seeley was an ardent champion of 
scientific history and loved to denounce Macaulay and Car¬ 
lyle ; to one Trevelyan had his family loyalty and the other 
had illuminated his first year’s work at Cambridge. Ever 
since he has been a devoted admirer of the superb imagina¬ 
tive quahty of Carlyle’s work, especially the Cromwell and 

the French Revolution. 

I Winston Churchill has said that Somervell taught him his mastery of 
English. To have helped produce two such masters ot oux language as 
Churchill and Trevelvan is indeed a claim to fame. 
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1 ^1- ^ background, Trevelyan was drawn 

Russell, Desmond MacCarthy, and G. E. Moore. Mar 
young men at the Umversity reject the belief in which th< 
were nurtured, but the circles in which Trevelyan mixed 

L j the hberal attitude to life whi( 

he had derived from 1 ^ fkmily. This attitude was essei 

„ 7 protestant, infused as it was with a strong scepticism ^ 
^ doctrmaire beUefr either in rehgion or poHtics. Whi 
Trevelyan came to start historical research it was natural th 
to interest should be aroused in a historical movemei 
deeply concerned with the behef in individual freedor 
His imagmation was caught by the Lollards, by the Peasant 
Revolt, by the first stirrings of national consciousness ; 
England. It was this work which won for him the Fellov 
ship at Trinity : it was published in 1899 with the tit 
England in the Age of IVycliffey and in the same year 1 
issued with Powefl a collection of documents which he hi 

used as evidence, and which he thought deserved a wid 
currency. 

England in the Age of Wycliffe achieved immediate succej 
and it has enjoyed a continuing popularity, having been r 
printed fourteen times. It was an astonishing achievemei 
For so young a man. Many of the views, especially c 
economic and legal matters, would now require modific 
tion ; about the whole work there is a sUght but definite 
archaic air, derived very probably fi-om its mihtant ant 
Romanism. And yet there is no better book in English c 
this period. It is undoubtedly well written—even as ear 
as this ; Trevelyan’s style was completely under his centre 
and what a marvellously flexible instrument it is. Tl 
narrative moves with exceptional speed ; liis descripti^ 
passages evoke the dark and the Hght of Chaucer’s England 
the analysis of social causes and human motives is crisp ar 
clear. The book has a pace and elan which will carry it c 
through many editions yet to come. Although there is 
marked bias towards Lollardy, and its protest for the fircedo: 
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of tliought, Trevelyan’s liistorical judgement is never 
darkened by prejudice, and die facts, tru y asccrtamed arc 
made to give tlieir own evidence. Even more remarkable 
is die skill with which Trevelyan uses narrative and descrip¬ 
tive writing ; so, too, is his capacity to reveal motive by 
description of events. In this way the reader is made aware 
of why diese conflicts and batdes took place without the 
tedium of detailed analysis. Remarkable, too, the certamty 

bodi of die writing and die convictions of the author, n 

his work there is the steady affirmation of a f^th that would 
last a lifetime, whatever Time brought forth, for it was a 
faith begot by inheritance and by tradition, and it is made 
expheit in the closing words of the book. 

In England we have slowly but surely won the nght of the 
individual to form and express a private i'^^sment on specula¬ 
tive questions. During the last three centunes the battle of 
hberty has been fought against the Swte or against pubh 
opinion But before the changes effected by Henry the Eighth, 
the struggle was against a power more impervious to reason and 
Set to chit^tho potver of dte Mediev. Chotcl, m ,1 
the prestige of a tliousand years’ prescnpnve nght over man s 
mind. The martyrs who bore the first brunt of that ter^c 
combat may be lightly esteemed today by pnesdy censure But 
those who still beheve that Uberty of thought has proved not a 
curse but a blessing to England ^d to die peoples that have 
sprung from her, will regard with thai^fubess and pnde Je 
work which the speculations of WycHffe set on foot and the 
vilnnr of his devoted successors accomplished. 


n 

For his work on the age of Wychflfe, Trevelyan had been 
awarded a Fellowship at Trinity m 1898, and a straightfor¬ 
ward career as a professional academic historian was open to 
him. He began to teach for his college ; he started to 
lecture. He had accepted the offer of Methuen to wnte a 
text-book on Stuart history, as one of tlieir series on the 
History of England. These were all easily recogmzed stages 
in the making of a don. Then suddenly he left Cambridge. 
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in 


^ is that he knew that 

more spmtual freedom away from the critical atmosphere 
Cambndge scholarship . The artist in him had domin- 
ated, and mstmctively bolted from an uncongenial world, 
although to the outsider it must have seemed a curiously 
^ul gesture for a young professional historian to desert 
"^tadel of his profession. Of course, Trevelyan has been 
y justified. His output has been fer greater than the 
majonty of his generation because he was able to avoid the 
time-consummg hack work of academic Hfe-the endless 
supervisions and lectures and examinations. But more im- 
portantly he escaped from the withering atmosphere of 
hyper-critical scholasticism which has grown stronger and 
more powerful in Cambridge during the twentieth century. 
The fine points of argumentative scholarship exercised with 
equal zest on die important and the trivial have had no 
fascination for Trevelyan, and he has an even stronger dis¬ 
taste for the shifting quicksand of historical abstraction. 
Again the fields of history upon wliich Cambridge historians 
were concentrating—economic, diplomatic, constitutional 
W'cre fields which offered Htde attraction to Trevelyan. 
They lacked story ; they lacked drama ; they lacked the 

warmth of human hfe. Because of these things, the artist 
insisted on escape.' 

Away from the inliibiting uiflucncc of Cambridge, 
Trevelyan produced a book of outstanding quality. His 
Euoland under the Stuarts (1904) w'as far and away the most 
impressive volume in tliis scries pubhshed by Methuen, 
when the odicrs have been forgotten, it will still be read, 
for It may be generations before the most dramaric century^ 
in English liistory is so finely portrayed beaveen die covers 
of a single book. The advance on his first book is obwous 

* Of course, Trevelyan was a youui: man of means, .'iud could ati'ord to 
quit nn assured position. In any case he could easily have maintained 
himself by his wriring. but whether the ehoicc would have been so casv 
had Uc been \\ ithout priv.Ue means is an interesting speculation. 
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but remarkable. The nineteenth century had been pro¬ 
foundly foterested hr the struggle between Crown and 
Parhament, for they felt that the triumph of Parliament had 
made their own democratic world possible Nor were the 
Victorians dismayed by the mtensely hibhcal language o 
Puritan thought and action, for the imddle classes oi tire 
nineteenth century were equally capable of testmg pohtical 
issues by rehgious principles and expressing thenrselves with 
equal force in Old Testament terms. Nevertheless the old 
Whig attitude of seeing Charles and his cavaliers as dissolute 
despots and Cromwell and the Roundheads as apostles ot 
hberty had mellowed by Trevelyan’s day. It was fashion¬ 
able to be more than scrupulously fair to opponents m de¬ 
bate and, in consequence, although Trevelyan is, m his final 
reckoning, on the side of the Roundheads, his sympathies 
do not at any point in his book mhibit his imaginative m- 
sight. In many ways it has remained the least biased sum¬ 
mary of the seventeenth century, for the last twenty years 
has witnessed the development of a concealed for 

the Stuarts under the cloak of a more exact scholarship. The 
same movement has sought to denigrate CromweU as the 
proto-type of a fascist-dictator because of his grave fadure to 
Secure constitutional government and his resort to tome 
for neither of which is he spared by T revelyan. These Tory 
historians—as dangerous as their Whig counterparts 
should read and re-read Trevelyan’s magnificent paragraph 
on tlie execution of Charles I, which must be quoted m fuU, 
for they demonstrate one of his greatest virtues as a historian. 

If there was any chance that the estabhshrnent of a more 
democratic form of government could gradually wm the 
support of the people at large, that chance was thrown away by 
the execution of the King. The deed was done against the wish 
of many even of the Independents and Republicans , it out¬ 
raged beyond hope of reconcihation the two parties in the State 
who were strong in numbers and in conservative tradition, the 
Presbyterians and the Cavaliers ; and it alienated die great mass 
of men who had no parry' at all. Thus the Repubheans, at t ic 
outset of their career, made it impossible for themselves ever tr 
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appeal in free election to the people whom they had called to 
sovereignty. Their own fall, involving the fall of democracy 
and of religious toleration, became therefore necessary to the re¬ 
establishment of Parliamentary rule. The worship of birth, of 
pageantry, of title ; the aristocratic claim to administrative 
power ; the excessive influence of the large land-owner and of 
inherited wealth ; the mean admiration of mean things, which 
became so powerful in English society after the Restoration— 
all these gained a fresh life and popularity by the deed that was 
meant to strike them dead for ever. 

It is much easier to show that the execution was a mistake 
than to show what else should have been done. Any other 
course, if considered in the light of the actual circumstances, 
seems open to the gravest objection. It is not possible to say 
with certainty that if Charles’s life had been spared Cromwell 
could have succeeded in averting anarchy and the disruption of 
the empire imtil opinion was again ripe for government by con¬ 
sent, 

‘ This was that memorable hour 
Which first assured the forced power * 

—that was the verdict on the King’s execution privately passed 
by Cromwell’s secretary, Andrew Marvell, a man of the world 
if a poet ever was such, who in the same poem wrote the lines 
we all still quote in praise of Charles’ conduct on the scaffold. 
The situation at the end of 1648 was this—that any sort of 
government by consent had been rendered impossible for years 
to come, mainly by the untrustworthy character of the King, 
and by the intolerant action of Parliament after the victory won 
for it by the Army. Cromwell, in the Heads of the Proposals, 
had advocated a real settlement by consent, only to have it re¬ 
jected by King, ParUament and Army alike. The situation had 
thereby been rendered impossible, through no fault of his. But 
he was not the man therefore to return to his private gardens 
and let the world go to ruin. He took upon his massive 
shoulders the load of obloquy inherent in a situation created 
chiefly by the faults of others. Those Herculean shoulders arc 
broad enough to bear also the blame for a deed pre-emmendy 
his own, inscribed like a gigantic note of interrogation across the 
page of English history. 

This is a complete realization of all that is important in a 
historical incident of profound significance, beautifully and 
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co..f.dc-„dy «prc«cd. And tl,c book abounds in snnilar 
“ro'cL’s p^nonaf discipline. MUnary and -- W- 

*ci r 

sidered oidy worthy of a sliort notice m the English 
Rem and the spaL was largely devoted to a consideration 

of Sir Charles Oman’s preface-only ten j 

to the book itself. The reviewer. Professor C Sandtord 
Xerry-whoever he may have been-Aougp Ae chapter 

el, for L book fully justified his decision to break with 

s^ne year as the Publication oi Bigland 
Stuarts there took place what he has desenbed as the most 
important and fortunate event of my hfe -his "^triage to 

noveUst and social worker. Amongst die weddmg p esenR 
was a collection of books on Ipan histori- “'^Iji'lmg 
Garibaldi’s Memoirs and Bclluzzi s Ritirata di Garioaldi 

^ Immediately the creative artist in Trevelyan saw that m 
the story of Garibaldi was a subject which exactly fitted 
genius. It touched some of the deepest sprmgs of his 

1 The battle of Dunbar is dealt with in five lines. 

2 English Historical Review, vol. 20, pp. 403-4- 
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nature, and the work and study necessary for the under- 
taking could be woven into the fabric of his personal life, for 
ins wde had a passion for things Itahan perhaps even keener 
than her husband s. From a pubhc point of view the choice 
could not have been more judicious, had it been made by a 
sophisticated joumahst in search of a best-seller. The year 
m winch Trevelyan wrote GaribaWs Defence of the Roman 
Republic was 1906, and it was pubhshed in 1907. These 
were the years of the greatest Hberal victory in Enghsh 
poHtics for a generation. The intellectual world responded 
to the optunism of the pohticians. Here was the manifest 
tnumph of that long nineteenth century tradition of hberal 
humanism ; the final defeat of obscurantism was at hand. 
It was one of those rare moments in history in which the 
atmosphere of life is lyrical and charged with hope, when 
man seems his own master, and his destiny secure. Trevel- 
van’s personal Hfe was completely in tune with the world at 
large. Newly married, the father of a son and heir,* an 
estabhshed success in his chosen career in which risks ’had 
been taken and justified, this for him, too, was a time of hope. 

The Garibaldi story fitted these moods. The struggles, 
defeats and ultimate success of Itahan hberahsm in the nine¬ 
teenth century had seemed to many Victorians a demonstra¬ 
tion by Providence of the justice of their attitude to hfe, and 
of its capacity to save other nations from spiritual and pohti- 
cal obscurantism. Again, it was heroic, and personally 
heroic. It did not seem to be the long culmination of an 
anonymous historical process but the dramatic act of in¬ 
dividual men, and of those Garibaldi was the greatest. 
Hence a consideration of the story of liis achievement did 
not appear to disturb historical truth. For Trevelyan per¬ 
sonally it touched perhaps deeper springs—not only of liis 
mind but of Ihs heart, for withhi the Garibaldi story there 
was one of die world’s greatest love stories—the passionate 
and tragic love of Anita. 

As with many great histori.ans, Trevelyan has a very 

1 Theodore Macnulay Trevelyan, who tragically died in 1911, aged hvc. 
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Strongly developed topographical sense. The very act of 
^tandmg on the battlefield of Blenheim or on the he.glats of 
the Jatdculum, where Garibaldi conducted his dcfcn^re- 

impossible for him to write well about any historical events 
of whose setting he was ignorant. It is necessary for Inn 
walk over and to see, to experienc^e with aU of sen « 
tlie locahty of history. And tins he had already done tor 

Italy as he tells us in his Autobiography : 

But eight years went by before I ever thought of Ns rituig on 
an7ltahan theme, altliough during those years my clnef 

Alban Ld Sabine heights that look dowii on 

Rome. I kept the liigh ground as much as I could, with the 

help of ordnance map and compass. I used to prolong y 
waScs till late into the charmed Itahan mght, under those 
brilhant stars, known and named so long ago ; at tlie light im 
of year I could walk after dark, mile after mile, to the con 

tinuous song of innumerable nightingales. 

So that the topographical setting for his Garibaldi was, 
when he came to write it, as well kno\ra to him as tlie ^ide 
border lands of Northumberland. M was prepared M 
love of nature, his personal romance. Ins behefs^d attitu e 
to hfe, all were pointing to Italy and to Ganbaldi, but it 
needed that chance wedding-present to release the spnngs o 


imagination. 

‘ I began one day to turn over their pages , he writes, and 
was suddenly enthraUed by the story of the retreat from Rome 
to the Adriatic, over mountains which I had traversed in my 
sohtary walks ; the scene and spirit of that desperate venmre, 
led by that unique man, flashed upon my imid s eye. Here 
was a subject made to my hand, if ever I could wntc literary 

history ”, this was the golden chance . 

lust as he had been unconsciously prepared to write it, so 
the pubhc had been unconsciously prepared to receive it.' 

1 What Italy meant to men of culture in the nineteenth centui^ is de^ 
cribed by Trevelyan himself in his essay : ’ Enghshmen and It.rhans 

Dublishcd in Clio : a Muse, 
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It established Trevelyan, and rightly so, as the foremost 
historian of Jus generation. It is a wonderful book, and it 
IS a n^racle that all the detailed -work and the writing could 
have been accomplished in twelve months, yet the pace with 
which it was done adds undoubtedly to its quality. Had the 
writing been prolonged it is unlikely that the note of intense 
lyricism could have been sustained, for in many ways it is 
the most poetic of Trevelyan’s longer works, certainly the 
most completely so. Apart from the beauty of the writing, 
its greatest strength hes in the handling of the narrative. 
Tliis dramatic and exciting story has enthralled, and will 
continue to enthral, generations of readers, yet never once is 
historical accuracy sacrificed for the sake of literary effect. 
In his characters, too, Trevelyan was fortunate ; both Gari¬ 
baldi and Anita were simple, direct, lacking in psychological 
subtlety and compheation ; a man and a woman of epic 
quality. Their thought was action and their action thought. 
Their words expressed, and never attempted to conceal, 
their response to life. With them Trevelyan seems to have 
felt a kinship of spirit, and he was able to recreate not only 
the liistory of their deeds but also the warm human reality 
of their lives. 

The reception of Garibaldi's Defence of the Rotnan 
Republic was so enthusiastic that it was impossible for Trevel¬ 
yan to leave the rest of the story of tlic Risorgimento untold 
even if he ever wished to do so. Garibaldi and the Thousand 
was publislied in 1909 and, tw'o years later, he completed the 
trilogy with Garibaldi and (he Making of Italy. He had not, 
however, finished with Italy, for he spent the years of the 
1914-18 war as the Commandant ot the British Red 
Cross Ambulance Unit and worked with the Italian army in 
the Isonzo and Piavc fronts from 1915 to the cud of the war. 
He summarized liis experiences ot these years in Scenes from 
Italy's War, published in 1919, which proves one thing—if 
nothing else—tliat great as Trevelyan is as a Iiistorian he 
w'ould have found it difficult to earn a living as a journalist. 
The book is fascinating to read because of its singular lack of 
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merit • Bstory-m-thc-makmg failed to quicken liis imagm^ 

I 9 -, Mamimi Ac VcMhn Rmlulim »/ ' 

.\^>veneaan tt fh “ uT«^ it ^^^h 

“Strata sS^y. Utci and encrusted wrth 

tradrtional a^d peno.^ JTas‘‘d;Xe"ptekat.on, 
:i’n?tTwo&: great simpLt.es of Trevelyan’s 

'’'But“o rXm to the Garibaldi books, a theme winch 'V“ 

aS; 

rCwL in die historical hterature of the world, hi iriy 

EiiLTt;.t‘;^S=.-:ieSrr=^ 

and social causes; the Papacy and papal 
the^self-interest of British poUcy too consistently 

Yet it resins the best, and the least biased account of the 

Risorgimento in any language, and acclaimed by a ge^ta- 
of Itahan scholars for whom the movement tor It^an 

hberation was too recent and too political to 

never aaain was his theme and his imagmation so completely 

fosed. '’But these works will remam as long as Eng 

hterature is read, a contribution of outsunding wor 

bstoS Scholarship. As darkness rolls over the world, 
to evocation of hberal idealism and hope, one of the great¬ 
est conmbutions of mneteenth century Europe to the world, 
may acquire the stature and the significance of a saga. 
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touch the deepest sp^^s^f of themes which failed to 
his mother’s famil^hTw ^^ce. Through 
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and personal loyalties, his instinctively Wliig attitude to life 
and history, got in Iris way ; made liim visualize too clearly 
and too simply issues wliich were dark and involved. The 
intricate hiterplay of social dynamics and political activity of 
which, at times, pohticians are the ignorant marionettes is 
not a field for the exercise of his talents. He was too con¬ 
sciously aware of the final achievement of Victorian con¬ 
stitutional development to appreciate fully the desperate in¬ 
security and die sharp revolutionary edge of these years ; 
and it prevented liim from seeing the Reform Bill for what 
it was, a rapid and instinctively cunning readjustment to new 
conditions by those self-same social classes wliich had 
dominated eighteenth century poUtics, and were to donun- 
ate Enghsh pohtical hfe until the introduction of the ballot 
box. The real difficulty lay in diis—diat neither personaU- 
ties nor the detailed narrative story were the crux of the 
historical situation—its reahty lay outside formal pohtics and 
within the strained structure of society and massive socic^ 
logical research has been required to reveal it. And much 
remains to be done. Because of this Lord Grey of the Reform 
Bill has become outmoded : a fate which has not overtaken 

any other of Trevelyan’s books. 

The early twenties must have been a difficult period for 
Trevelyan. His last three books, judged by the high stan-- 
dard of success of his Garibaldi trilogy, or even of Englartd 
under the Stuarts, had been failures. No theme had captured 
his imagination in the same way. Much of his creative 
energy was being absorbed in pubhc work he was a mem¬ 
ber of the Royal Commission on Oxford and Cambridge, 
and a strenuously active supporter of the National Trust. 
The writing of the Bright before the Great War and the 
Grey after it had entailed a great deal of work and thought 
on the whole range of nineteenth century liistori^ wliich, no 
doubt, like all good artists, Trevelyan thought that it 
was a pity to waste. Whatever the reason may have been, 
British History in the Nineteenth Century appeared in 1922. 
It was avowedlv a text-book—in many ways far more of a 
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rarely has the craft of narrative been so brilliantly sustained. 
Its judG;enicnts on men and affairs glitter with wisdom. Once 
more "tlie deepest springs of his creative imagination had 
been released by tlic story of the race to which he belonged 
and of the countryside which lie has so deeply loved, and in 
which, and tliis is important, he had faith. For this book 
could only have been written by a liberal and a humanist. 
Conscious though he is of the disastrous weakness of men 
confronted by the problem of their own destiny yet he has 
never been without hope.^ This enabled liiin to give full 
and true value to the positive contributions of Englishmen 
to civilization and to do full justice to the aspirational side of 
their endeavours. His book glows with human warmth, and 
some of the best chapters arc tliosc in which he re-creates 
the world of ordinary men and women, die medieval 
peasants, the Tudor yeomen, die Hanoverian squires, the 
working men of Victorian England, all nameless now and 
forgotten. 

But die History of England had a social as well as an 
intrinsic worth. Millions of Englishmen have derived from 
his book the Htde history that they will ever know.^ Hence 
the importance of Trevelyan’s attitude and beHefs. 


‘ In answer to the instincts and temperament of her people \ 
he writes in his Introduction to the book, ‘ she evolved in the 
course of centuries a system which reconciled three tilings 
that other nations have often found incompatible—executive 
efficiency', popular control, and personal freedom.* 


* cf. Autobiography, p. 34 : ‘I used to look askance at Gibbon*s dreadful 
saying that history is “ little more than the register of the crimes, follies 
and misfortunes of mankind Nor do I even now wholly subsenbe to 
it. But the war of 1914-1918 enlarged and saddened my mind, and 
prepared me to write English history with a more realistic and less 
partisan outlook. Yet, even after that war, the Reign of Queen Anne 
and the History of England up to the end of Victoria's reign, still seemed 
to me, when I came to WTite them, to be stories of happy endings .* 
This, too, was WTitten in 1949 ! 

•2 Over 200,000 copies have been sold, but in sdiools copies are used time 
and time again, and, of course, many schoolmasters base their lessons on 

It. 
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It is his stress on these quahties as .c l 

and spui^ “ntribution’of EngiislCf 4°“,,*' 

rv 

After die pubhcation of die History of England the rir 
cunistances of Trevelvan’s life ^ “e cir- 

In rn^s K.c „ ^s Me once more changed course 

quickly followed but none gave hi„4reater pSurTZ 

wMcii hxs father had held before him. The return of 

Trevelyan to academic hfe did not mean, however aTtum 
to the acadenuc chores from which he had escaped a quarter 

lecturtan'rf a P T' ‘“•■^''ra'ion and 

jdenty of tmie for creative work. and. although diL was 

of destructive criticism abroad 
Cambridge, his confidence in his ovsm abUities was now 

unassailable. And the third phase of Trevelyan’s historical 

post-pr.qdunto st^dems h^d'^^c h^our''ofbcS'^2 of 
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writing begins—liis great tlirce-voliunc book oji The licifin 
of Queen Anne. But before dealing with this major contri¬ 
bution to English historical studies, there arc three other 
books of tliis period which arc too frcmicntly neglected. 
He publislicd a charming Memoir of his father, Sir George 
Otto Trevelyan, in 1930, which in manv ways is a document 
of great wortli for the social and cultural liistory of late 
tccntli century England, and invaluable for understanding 
the compulsions in Trevelyan’s own nature which made him 
a historian. In tlie same f^enre was his Life of Lord Grey of 
Fallodon (1937), a labour of love for his great and disUn- 
guished Northumbrian neighbour, and this book is pervaded 
ynth nostalgia for die way of life which Grey repesented 
and wliich Trevelyan knew to be passing. In bodi of these 
works one is made keenly aware of Trevelyan s preoccu¬ 
pation widi the poetry of Time and of Nature. Then, in 
1934, there was a masterpiece in miniature. The English 
Revolution, 1688-89, published in the Home University 
Library. The social analysis of poUtics has never been 
Trevelyan’s forte but in this book his dcscripuons of the 
social forces which brought about the Revoludon arc pro¬ 
foundly stimulating, and liis realistic intuitions have been 

fully justified by subsequent research. 

The motivation for writing the chief historical work of liis 

life, England under Queen Anne, is best described in his own 
words : 

The idea of taking up the talc where niy great-uncle’s history 
[i.e., Lord Macaulay’s History of England] had broken off, was 
perhaps a fancy at the back of my consciousness. But I was 
more seriously attracted by the dramatic umty and separateness 
of the period from 1702-14, lying between the Stuart and 
Hanoverian eras with a special ethos of its ov^n ; tlie interplay 

little to himself and tlien I would find myself by his side at an enormous 
desk whilst he attacked my prose with his pencil. Unnecessary adjec¬ 
tives would fly out, commas would be removed and then approprucely 
replaced, phrases would be inserted, so apt that I knew at last what I 
meant, and I would come away happy and inspired by sentences which 
were of course liis, but I liked to think mine. 
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political, Engbsh^andlcottisr^^ ^omestic, religious and 
economic baAgro^d aXfc affairs ; Ac 

George.... E, Ln.’! ^ trumpets proclaiming King 
by sea and land to seemed to me, Britain attained 

son^lNr T Pc 1 :u ot the achievement? Per- 

. . y* ^ hi the choice of subject Trevelvan’s in 

heroic age, and even Marlborough, who most nearly 

and emotional force, that direct response in action to em7 
o^ ”v r "" Garibaldi or a Cromwell. The 

Bohngbroke Godolphin were men of exceptional pwchi 

whose words often bore httle relation to int.nln, and L: 

ntion none to avowed aspiration. Backstairs politics, the 
worldlmess and cyniasm of men seeking power at all costs 

mTSl debauchmg mstitutions to get it, is not a world 

whidi Trevelyan moves with mstinctive case. Further¬ 
more, his traditional outlook on EngHsh pohtics distorted 
fos vision of the Augustan age. He is a firm believer in the 
storical continuity of the two-party Enghsh pohtical 
system. In the reign of Anne, party-pohticians, it is true, 
used party-chches exploited for their own purposes social 
ammosities wfoch he concealed under part)^ names, and they 
were prepared to enforce legislation of a party nature ; but 
this IS only the surface story, concealing the real drive for 

' W- L^turc, The Two Party System in English Political 

aoTntt Oxford in 1926 and reprinted in the Autobiography 

nttd Other Essayy (1949) pp. 1S3-99. ^ ^ 
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power and for the fruits of office. In this struggle, family 
and territorial connexions were always, in the last resort, 
stronger tlran party. The failure of die Whigs to obtain 
any clear-cut and detailed definition of die constitution in 
1689 led to die disintegration of politics, making the growth 
of oligarchy easy, desirable, and certain. The system of 
Walpole was based on die system of Harley, sonictmic*s 
using die same men and dieir connexions, which had been 
fostered by die ‘ Tories ’, but which were easily adapuble to 
‘ Whig ’ purposes for dieir motives were the same. The 
straightforward conception of a two-party system does not 
forward the analysis of this intricate and involved period of 
our political history ; such analysis must come from the 
detailed study of factions and connexions, as yet largely 
undescribed. Nor was die unity of die period so actual as 
Trevelyan would liave us believe ; in all aspects of English 
liistory—social, economic, poUtical, religious, constitutional, 
and diplomatic—the play had got well and truly into its 
second act by 1702. hi consequence, die structure of these 
books is to some extent artificial, and the construction 
not arise so naturally from the historical situation, as it does 

in the Garibaldi trilogy. 

But it is, of course, a work of tremendous quality ; the 
opening chapters which draw a pictiue of England at the 
opening of the eighteenth century are outstanding for their 
imaginative insight, and for the warm spirit of human 
reality that breathes through them. Actual and vivid, they 
compel behef even though he lays.roajor stress on the case, 
virtue and sweetness of Ufe of the possessing classes and 
glosses somewhat the brutahty' and suffering which were the 
lot of the common man. Perhaps this is right, for the 
quality of an age is not the work of common men, they but 
labour namelessly to support it. Apart from die social 
background the best part of the work is that which deals 
with^the naval and mihtary history ; certainly, too, by far 
the best character study is of Marlborough whom Macaulay 
had detested and to whom Trevelyan, conscious of a major 
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of England, in which every word had to connr h } a ^ 

passage stir the heart and tnind with their e^'^ c anSd 
^ t “^rv bo' one cannot help renreTS 

to a <“1*' '^^powers. he had not been dra™ 

to a subject more apt to his genius 

The Mastership of Trinity CoUege, Cambridge is a Crown 
appomtment, and it must have given WinstL Churchill 
great pleasure to confer it on Trevelyan, when the vacanev 
was created by die death of J. J. Thomson m 1940, for Sey 
were contemporanes at school, and in a sense, rival his- 
tonans for Churchill’s Life of Marlborough had been pul>- 
shed about the same time as EngLmd under Queen Anne. This 
last and greatest distuiction of his acadenuc life has. as he has 

anyone’s can be during 
f Toropean civilization The depth of his feelin? 

tor us College, great m men and lustory, uid for the beaut? 
of the stone and buildmgs in which it lives its corporate life, 
maA' be seen in die pages of the little book. Trinity Colh-i^e', 
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wliich he published in 1943- h will continue to give 
pleasure to generations, not only of Trinity men, but to a 

whom Cambridge has enriched. 

But tlic most outstanding success was yet to come. Be- 
fore tlie war Trevelyan had been working on a social history 
of England, as a companion volume to his History ojEu^land 
which had been mainly concerned widi politics and war 
In 1940, he decided to drop the early part of die work and 
begin widi Chaucer.' From diat point onwards tlie book 
was already written, but owing to war shortages it was not 
pubhshed until 1944 in tliis coimtry, when it appeared under 
die tide of B^glish Social History : a Survey of Stx Cert- 
turies. By 1949, it had sold 392,000 copies and has by now 
far exceeded this large total. Tliis book must have reached 
diousands who do not normally read liistory. I was told by 
a friend who did liis military service in the Suez Canal Zone 
that he saw it being read by soldiers who had left school at 
fourteen and who had probably never held a stiff covered 
book in their hands since the day they had left. And my 
filcnd tells me tliat they lay in their bunks for hours, reading 
with all the keen and eager enjoyment which they might 
have derived from an adventure story, hi many homes it 
must be the one and only history book. This work is not 

only a social history but a sooal phenomenon. 

Once more, as with the Garibaldi books, Trevelyan was 
exceptionally fortunate in the moment of his pubUcation— 
1944. The war, which we were bringing to a successful 
end, had jeopardized the traditional pattern of Enghsh life, 
and in some ways destroyed it for ever. Tliis created 
amongst all classes a deep nostalgia for the way of hfe which 
we were losing. Then, again, the war had made conscious 
to millions that our national attitude to life was historically 
based, the result of centuries of slow growth, and that it was 

I Unused fnigments of the projected earlier part may probably be de¬ 
tected in two essays in the Autobiography and Oihor h^says. Tliey are . 
• Social Life in Roman Britain ’ and ' The Coming of the Anglo- 

Saxons 
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wint „°“ch r 

conscious of OUT past, as nevfr Wore. And 

UA ^ ^ thirties of this 

winch so many were unconsciously feeling and its nature 

durmg their times as best they might, and it was read by just 

hard as the English people had ever faced, and perLps with 
far less hope for their future ; in such tribuktion^it w« 

m^oref ^^h avid longmg of ages more gracious and 

more secure and to draw strength from our chequered past. 

Intraisically the book deserved its fame, its glory, its con- 
tmued and continuing success. Throughout his life the poet 
m Trevelyan lud been drawn to a contemplation of the 
ordinary nameless man, caught up inexorably in Time. In 
volume after volume which he pubUshed on Enghsh history 
there were chapters which evoke the past hfe and lost coun¬ 
tryside of our island. It is usually in these chapters that bis 
writing acquires its most lyrical note. The subject, there¬ 
fore, of the Social Hi^to.y touched the deepest springs of his 
temperament and was one which he had long contemplated. 
By and large, during the centuries, about wliich Trevelyan 
wrote, the great contributions to our civilization were made 
by the aristocrats and squires and yeomen, by merchants and 
craltsmcn, by ovmers of wealth, great or small ; in fact by 
uiose classes with which he was instinctively familiar, and 
from wliich he derived his own ancestry. Their world is 
dead, dicir opportunity past, and it is as well that their elegy 
should be pronounced by one who loved their wavs of Ufe 
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SO well, and by one who could respond to their aspirations 
and to the beauty of the material civilization winch they 
created, and who could accept, if uneasily, the poverty and 
suffering upon wliich it was, of necessity, based. Tins 
attitude gives a sunset glow to the whole work, softerung 
the edges, obscuring some of the harshness, bitterness, and 
conflict, which have, at times, distracted our country, but m 
the main fulfilling the great purpose which he set himself. 

Each one, gentle and simple, in his commonest goinp and 
comings, was ruled by a complicated and ever-shifting fabric ot 
custom and law, society and politics, events at home and abrmd, 
some of them httle knovra by him and less understood. Our 
effort is not only to get what glimpses we can of his mtunate 
personahty, but to reconstruct the whole fabric of each passmg 
age, and sec how it affected him ; to get to know more in some 
respects than tlie dweller in the past himself knew about the 

conditions that enveloped and controlled his hfe. 

There is nothing that more divides civilized from seim- 
savage man than to be conscious of our forefathers as they 
really were, and bit by bit to reconstruct the mosaic of the long- 
forgotten past. To weigh the surs. or to make ships sail in the 
air or below the sea, is not a more astomshing and ennobling 
performance on the part of the human race in these latter days, 
than to know the course of events that had been long forgotten, 
and the true nature of men and women who were here before 

us. 

Few books have responded so nobly to the demands of 
their age. 


V 

Such are the many triumphs and the few failures of Trevel- 
yan*s contribution to English historical literature, and it 
remains to assess his achievement. What perhaps is most 
frequently forgotten, or ignored, is the skill of his literary 
craftsmansliip. Trevelyan is a bom writer, and a natural 
story-teller ; and tliis, amongst historians, is a rare gift , 
only Prescott, amongst the great historians, has his facility in 
equal or greater measure. In consequence, those episodes oi 
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^tory which were fhH of dramatic action with a firm 

nave to concede the first place to R. H. Tawnev but he h« 
written p^sages of greater lyrical beauty tw Jny of Aem 

cretS TreveT’“' literature and tvll 

tor Garibaldi s Defence of the Roman Republic, which were it 
eStefiw " T”" lov^stories, told with 

perament has been responsible for some of the Lt evoca- 
ttons of times past that have been written in our language 

7'll V be this, 

tor of all historians, he is the poet of English history. 

one o^er great and enduring merit, the 
tradit on withm which it was written. The Victorian 
hberals and their Edwardian successors have made one of the 
greatest contributions to science and to culture ever made by 
a ruhng clas^ To these by birth and by instinct Trevelyan 
belonged. Therefore, as time passes, his work will acquire 
fresh sigmfic^ce and become the material of history belf 
tor these books of his will show how these liberal humanists 
considered their past, from whence they derived tlieir tradi¬ 
tion, by what they would like themselves judged. And 
because he has written from such a standpoint, he has helped 
to inculcate into the hearts of men and women, bom in 

more desperate times, a regard for human justice and 
personal freedom. 
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